THE   LIFE   OF   HORACE   WALPOLE
revived in me that national passion, the love of my
country's glory/* he writes to Mann. " I must put it out: it
is a wicked passion, and breathes war. It is self-love and
vanity at bottom, and insolence easily rekindles it. Well I
I will go home, love my neighbour, and pray for peace.1'
Three months later anothef letter fills this out.
c< I have received an odd indirect overture myself, not
from Administration nor Opposition, but from France.
M. de Choiseul has a great desire that I should be Ambassador
at that Court. As no man upon earth is less a Frenchman,
as you know, than I am, I did not at all taste the proposal,
nay, not his making it. I sent him word in plain terms
that he could not have desired a person that would suit him
less; that whatever private connections or friendships I have
in France, however grateful I may be for the kindness I
have met with there, yet, the moment I should be Ambassador,
he would find me more haughty and inflexible than all the
English put together; and that though I wish for peace
between the two countries, I should be much more likely to
embroil them than preserve union, for that nothing upon
earth could make me depart from the smallest punctilio, in
which the honour of my nation should be concerned. I
do not think he will desire me to be sent thither."
The overture had come, of course, through Madame du
Defend.
After that journey in 1769, Walpole was relieved of one
anxiety; he carried back the whole packet of his letters*
When she restored them, she bade him, if he re-read them,
remember that famitU a plus d'w kngagt; and that, to bet
thinking, a lady of seventy writing to her friend might use
the tone of a mother to her daughter. That was her way of
reminding him that his cherished Madame de Sevigne was
not slow to let her love find words.
Yet next year things were worse than ever between them*
He had been gravely ill; his niece, Mrs, Cholmoadeley, was